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Oxly a few feet from the tomb of Sir Isaac Newton, 
in Westminster Abbey, lie the bones of Charles 
Darwin. The two men are worthy compeers in the 
scietitifkaSSll of fame. Newton’s discovery and estab- 
lishment of the law of Gravitation marked an epoch 
. in the history of science,' and the same may be said 
of Darwin’s discovery and establishment of the law 
of Natural Selection. The Principia and the Origin 
. of Species rank together as two of the most memorable 
|« monuments of scientific genius. 

In a certain sense, however, Darwin’s achievements 
are the more remarkable, because they profoundly 
affect our notions of man’s position and destiny in the 
universe. The great English naturalist was of a 
modest and retiring • disposition. He shrank from all 
finds of controvers y. He remarked, in one of his 
letters to Professor Huxley, that he felt it impossible 
understand how any man could get up and make an 
^impromptu speech in the heat of a public discussion. 
Nevertheless he was demolishing the popular super- 
stition far more effectually than the most sinewy and 
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dexterous athletes of debate. He was quietly revolu- 
tionising the world of thought. He was infusing into 
the human mind the leaven of a new truth. And the 
new truth was tremendous in its implications. No 
wonder the clergy reviled and cursed it. They did 
not understand it any more than the Inquisitors who 
burnt Bruno and tortured Galileo understood the 
Copernican astronomy; but they felt, with a true 
professional instinct, with that cunning of self-preser- 
vation which nature bestows on every species, including 
priests, that the Darwinian theory was fatal to their 
deepest dogmas, and therefore to their power, their 1 
privileges, and their profits. The y had a sure intuition " 
that Darwinism w as the writing ouTlie wal],~aan ounc-; : 
ing the do om of their empire ; and they recognised : 
that their authority could only be prolonged by hiding ; 
the scripture of destiny from~the attention of the 
multitude. 

The popular triumph of Darwini sm must be the 
death-blow to th eology. The Copernican astronomy 
destroyed the geocentric theory, which made the earth 
the centre of the universe, and all the celestial bodie 
its humble satellites. From that moment the fals 
astronomy of the Bible was doomed, and its exposure 
was bound to throw discredit on “ the W ord of God.£ 
From that moment, also, the notion was doomed thaj 
the Deity of this inconceivable universe was chiefly 
occupied with the fortunes of the human insects' off 
this little planet, which is but a speck in the infinitely 
of space. S imilarly the Darwinian biology is a set 
tence of doom on the natu ral- history of the 
Evolution and special creation are antagonistic ideas 
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And if man himself has descended, or ascended, from 
lower forms of life ; if he has been developed through 
thousands of generations from a branch of the Simian 
family ; it necessarily follows that the Garden of Eden 
is a fairy tale, that Ad am and Eyp. were not the 
parents of the human r ace, that the Fall is an oriental 
le gend, that Original Sin is a theological libel on 
humanity, that the Atonem ent is an u nintelligible 
dogma, and the Incarnation a relic of ancient 
mytholog y. 

Let it not be forgotten, however, that Darwinism 
would have been impossible if geology had not pre- 
pared its way. Natural Selection wants plenty of 
. elbow-room ; Evolution requires immeasurable time. 

But thiaggould not be obtained until geol ggy j iad made 
la laughing-stock of Biblical chronology. The record 
of the rocks reveals a chronology, not of six thousand, 
;but of millions of years ; and during a vast portion of 
that time life has existed, slowly ascending to higher 
stages, and mounting from the monad to man. It was 
fitting, therefore, that Darwin should dedicate his 
’first volume to Sir Charles Lyell. 

' Darwin was not a polemical write r ; on the contrary, 
is views were advanced with extreme caut ion, 
e was gifted with magnificent patience. When the 
:'^in of Species was published he knew that Man 
as not exempted from the laws of evolution. He 
! sfied his conscience by remarking that “ Mach 
: ~ht will be thrown on the origin of man and his 
j tory,” and then waited twelve years before ex- 
uding his final conclusions in the Descent of Man. 
bis has, indeed, been made a subject of reproach. 
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But Darwin was surely the best judge as to how and 
when his theories should be published. He did his | 
own great work in his own great way. There is no 
question of concealment. He gave his views to the | 
world when they were fully ripened; and if, in a 
scientific treatise, he forbore to discuss the bearing of ;j 
his views on the principles of current philosophy and «j 
the dogmas of popular theology, he let fall many j 
remarks in his text and footnotes which were sufficient J 
to show the penetrating reader that he was far from 1 
indifferent to such matters and had very definite | 
opinions of his own. What could be more striking* 5 
what could better indicate his attitude of mind, than | 
the fact that in the. Or igin of Svecies he n ever men- j 
ti oned the book of Genesis, while' in the Descen t of i 
Man he never alluded to Adam and Eye J Such con j; 
temptuous silence was more eloquent than the most 
pointed attack. 

DARWIN’S GRANDFATHER. 

Before Darwin was born his patronymic had been 
made illustrious. It is a curious fact that both Darwin h 
and Newton came of old Lincolnshire fa milies. Newton j 
was born in the county, but the Darwins had removed? 
in the seventeenth century to the neighboring county; 
of Nottingham. William Darwin (bom 1655) married;; 
the heiress of Robert Waring, of Wilsford. This^ 
lady also inherited the manor of Elston, which has, 
remained ever since in the family. It went; to the. 
younger son of William Darwin. This Robert Danyih 
was the father of four sons, the youngest of whom,; 
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Erasmus Darwin, was born on December 12, 1731, at 
Elston Hall. 

, The life of Erasmus Darwin has been charmingly 
written by his illustrious grandson. 1 Prefixed to the 
Memoir is a photographic portrait from a picture by 
Wright of Derby. It shows a strong, kind face, 
dominated by a pair of deep-set, commanding eyes, 
surmounted by a firm, broad brow and finely modelled 
i head. The whole man looks one in a million. Gazing 
at the portrait, it is easy to understand his scientific 
; eminence, his great reputation as a successful physician, 
- his rectitude, generosity, and powers of sympathy and 
imagination. 

Dr. Erasmus Darwin practised medicine at Derby? 
but his fame wSs^ widespread. While driving to and 
from his patients he wrote verses of remarkable polish, 
embodying the novel ideas with which his head fer- 
mented. They were not true poetry, although they 
ere highly praised by Edgeworth and Hayley, and 
even by Cowper ; but Byron was guilty of “ the false- 
hood of extremes ” in stigmatising their author as “ a 
-mighty master of unmeaning rhyme,” The rhyme 
jwas certainly not unmeaning : on the contrary, there 
was plenty of meaning, and fresh meaning too, but it 
hould have been expressed in prose. Erasmus 
Darwin had a surprising insight into the methods of 
nature ; he threw out a multitude of pregnant hints in 
iology, and once or twice he nearly stumbled on the 
■law of Natural Selection. He saw the “struggle for 
dstence " with remarkable clearness. “ The stronger 



' 1 Erasmus Darwin. By Ernst Krause. With a Preliminary 
,‘tice by Charles Darwin. London : Murray, 1879. 
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locomotive animals,” lie wrote, “ devour the weaker ' 
ones without mercy. Such is the condition of organic 
nature 1 whose first law might be expressed in the ,J 
words, ‘ Eat or be eaten/ and which would seem to be £ 
one great slaughter-house, one universal scene of . | 
rapacity and injustice.” Mr. G. H. Lewes credits him • 
with “ a profounder insight into psychology than any | 
of his contemporaries and the majority of his successors 
exhibit," and says that he “ deserves a place in history; 
for that one admirable conception of psychology as 
subordinate to the laws of life.” Dr. Maudsley bears 
testimony to his sagacity in regard to mental disorders 
Dr. Lauder Brunton shows that he anticipated Bosen- 
thal’s theoiy of “ catching cold ” ; and a dozen other 
illustrations might be given of his scientific prescience' 
in chemistry, anatomy, and medicine. He was also a 
very advanced reformer. He believed in exercise and J 
fresh air, and taught his sons and daughters to swim/ 
He saw the vast importance of educating girls. He 
studied sanitation, pointed out how towns should be 
supplied with pure water, and urged that sewage; 
should be -turned to use in agriculture instead of being 
allowed to pollute our rivers. He also sketched out & 
variety of useful inventions, which he was too busy to 
complete himself. Nor did he confine himself to 
practical reforms. He sympathised warmly with 
Howard, who waB reforming our prison system ; and 
he denounced slavery at the time when the Society foj 
the Propagation of the Gospel held slaves in the Bai 
badoes, and absolutely declined to give them Christie 
instruction. 2 



s Erasmus Darwin , p. 47. 
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No one will be surprised to learn tha jLJErasmus 
Darwin was a sceptic. Indeed, there seems to have 
[ been a family tendency in that direction. His sister 
ISusannah, a young lady of eighteen, writing to him at 
school in his boyhood, after some remarks on abstinence 
during Lent, said “ As soon as we kill our hog I intend 
to take a part thereof with the Family, for I’m in- 
formed by a learned Divine that Hog's Flesh is Fish, 
•anil has been so ever since the Devil entered into them 
and ran into the Sea.” Bright, witty Susannah ! She 
died unmarried, and became, as Darwin says, the 
“ very pattern of an old lady, so nice looking, so gentle, 
so kind, and passionately fond of flowers.” 

| Erasmus Darwin’s scepticism was of an early growth. 

t the age of twenty-three, in a letter to Dr. Okes, 
Rafter announcing his father’s death he professes a firm 
‘lief in * l a superior Eiu Entium ,” but rejects the 
“tion of a special providence, and says that “ general 
s seem sufficient ” : and while humbly hoping that 
od will “re-create us” after death, he plainly asserts 
hat “ the light of Nature affords us not a single argu- 
int for a future state.” He has frequently been 
. an Atheist, but this is a mistake fTiewas a 
At, believing in God, but rejecting Revelation. 
yen Unitarianism was too orthodox for him, and he 
tily called it “ a feather-bedT to catch a faffing 
"istian.” 

: s death occurred on April 10, 1802. He expired 
ffihis arm-chair “ without pain or emotion of any 
d.” He had always hoped his end might be painless, 
proved to be so. Otherwise he was not disturbed 
yttho thought of death. “ When I think of dying, ” 
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lie wrote to his friend Edgeworth, “ It is always without 
pain or fear.” 

Such a brief account of this extraordinary man | 
would be inadequate to any other purpose, but it f 
suffices to show th at Darwin was himself a strikin g | 
illustration of the law of heredity. Scientific boldness 
and religious scepticism ran in the Jblood of his race. 

DARWIN’S FATHER. 

Darwin’s father, Robert Waring Darwin, the third 
son of Erasmus Darwin, settled down as a doctor at 
Shrewsbury. He had a very large practice, and was a 
very remarkable man. He stood six-feet two and 
was broad in proportion. His shrewdness, rectitude 
and benevolence gained him universal love and esteem. 
He was reverenced by his great son, who always spoke 1 
of him as “ the wisest man I ever knew.” His wife \ 
was a daughter of Josiali Wedgwood, and her sweet, .] 
gentle, sympathetic nature was inherited • by her 
famous son. She died in 1817, thirty-two years ' 
before her husband, who died on November 13, 1848. 

There is little, if anything, to be gleaned from any 
published documents as to the opinions of Darwin’s 
father. Upon this point Mr. Francis Darwin has been ’ 
too zealously discreet. Happily I have been furnished 

S ith a few particulars by the Rev. Edward Myers, ■ 
inister of the Unitarian chapel at Shrewsbury. j 
Mrs. Darwin was herse lf a Unitarian, and she ■ 
attended with her family the Unitarian chapel in High 
Street, Shrewsbury, of which the Rev. George Case ^ 
was then minister. The daughters were all baptised- 
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by Mr. Case and their names entered in tlie chapel 
register ; but the sons were for some reason baptised 
in the parish church of St. Chad. Charles Darwin 
attended Mr. Case’s school, and was by him prepared 
for the Shrewsbury Grammar School. Up to 1825, 
when he went to the University of Edinburgh, he, 
with the Darwin family, regularly attended the Uni- 
tarian place of worship. But in 1832, after the erec- 
tion of St. George’s Church, Frankwell, they left the 
chapel and went to church. 

“ Dr. Darwin ,” say s Mr. Myers, who succeeded Mr. 
Case, “was never a regular attendant at the Unitarian 
c hapel, but he went occasionally. Indeed, he never 
reg &larly attend ed an y place of worship, and his 
extreme views on theological and religious matters 
were so well known that he used to be commonly 
spoken of as ‘ Dr. Darwin the unbeliever,’ and ‘ Dr 
Darwin the infidel.’ ” 

The question naturally arises, how could Dr. Dar win 
have seriously intended his son to become a clergy- 
imaaLMr. Myers offers, as I think, a sufficient 
explanation. The Church at that time was looked 
upon as simply a professional avenue, like the law or 
medicine; and, as Mr. Gladstone remarks in his 
Chapter of Autobiography, “ the richer benefices were 
very commonly regarded as a suitable provision for 
such members of the higher families as were least fit 
!' to push their way in any other profession requiring 
thought and labor.” -BnL-thejr eade r will e xclaim, h ow 
| s^as it possible to inc lude Charles Parw in^iiL-this 
^Category of incapables? The answe r is sim ple. 
Darwin was not brilliant in his youth. His gre at 
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faculties required time to ripen. He failed as a medical 
student because he had an unconquerable antipathy to 
the sight of blood, and was so afflicted by witnessing a 
bad operation on a child that he actually ran away. 

He was alway s regarded as “ a very ordinary boy/’ to 
use his own words ;andhisffather once said to him, 
“You care for nothing but shooting, dogs, and rat- \ 
catching, and you will be a disgrace to yourself and 
your family.’’ 3 It was a singularly infelicitous pro- 
phecy, but it shows Dr. Darwin’s mean opinion of his 
son’s intellect, and enables .us to understand how “ Dr. - 
Darwin the infidel ” devoted his unpromising cub to 
the great refuge of incapacity. 



DARWIN’S EARLY PIETY. 

Either the Rev. George Case belonged to the 
more orthodox wing of Unitarianism, or the teach- 
ing at the Shrewsbury Grammar School must have 
effaced any sceptical impressions he made on the mind 
of Charles Darwin, whose early piety is evident 
both from his Autobiography and from several of his 
letters. And this fact is of the highest importance, 
since it follows that his disbelief in later years was the 
result of independent thought and the gradual pressure 
of scientific truth. 

“ I well remember,” he says, “ in the early part of 
my school life that I often had to run very quickly to 
be in time, and from being a fleet runner was generally 
successful ; but when in doubt I prayed earnestly to 



* Life and Le.ters of Charles Darwin. Edited by his son, Francis 
Darwin. Vol. I., p. 82. 
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God to help me, and I well remember that I attributed 
my success to the prayers an d not to my quick running, 
and marvelled how generally I was^ aided?' - ' 1 

Speaking of himself at the age of twenty or twenty- 
one, he says, “ I did not then doubt the strict and 
li teral truth of every , word indheT Bi ble.” 0 When a 
little later he went on board the “ Beagle,” to take that 
famous voyage which he has narrated so charmingly, 
and which determined his subsequent career, he was 
still “ quite orthodox.” “ I remember,” he says, 
“ being laughed at by several of the officers (though 
themselves orthodox) for quoting the Bible as an un- 
answerable authoritv on some point of morality/’ 0 
Darwin charitably supposes “ it was the novelty of the 
argument which amused them.” But why was the 
argument novel ? Simply because the Bible is a land 
of fetish, to be worshipped and sworn by, anything but 
read and followed. As Mill remarked, it furnishes 
texts to fling at the heads of unbelievers ; but when the 
Christian is expected to act upon it, he is found to 
conform to other standards, including his own con- 
venience. There can be little doubt that the laughter 
<of his shipmates produced a powerful and lasting effect 
on Darwin’s mind. His character was translucent and 
invincibly sincere ; and the laughter of orthodox 
persons at their own doctrines was calculated to set 
him thinking abou t their t ruth. 

ALMOST A CLERGYMAN. 

Being a fallhre as a medical student, Darwin received 

'Life, and Lclterr, vol, i., p. 31. 

• Vol. I., p, 45-. • Vol. I., p. 808 
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a proposal from liis fath er to b ecome a cle r gyman, and 
he rather liked the idea of settling down as a country- 
parson. Fancy Darwin in a pulpit ! The finest 
scientific head since Newton distilling bucolic sermons ! 
What a tragi-comedy it would have been 1 

Darwin carefully read “ Pearson on the Creed,” 
and other books on divinity. “ I soon persuaded my- 
self,” he says, “that our Creed must be accepted.” 
He went up to Cambridge and studied hard. 

“ In order to pass the B. A. examination, it was also necessary 
to get up Paley’s Evidences of Christianity and his Moral Philo’ 
sophy. This was done in a thorough manner, and I am convinced 
that I could have written out the whole of the * Evidences ’ 
with perfect correctness, but not of course in the clear language 
of Paley. The logic of this book, and, aB I may add, of his 
Natural Theology, gave me as much delight as did Euclid. The 
careful study of these workB, without attempting to learn any 
partby rote, was the only part of the academical course which, 
as I then felt and as I still believe, was of the least use to ms 
in^e education of my'imhJ! I did not at that' time trouble 
myself about Faley’s premises ; and taking these on trust, I 
was charmed and convinced by the long line of argumentation.’ 

Darwin probably owed most to the Natural Theology 
of Paley. Writing to Sir John Lubbock nearly thirty 
years later, he said : “ I do not think I hardly ever 
admired a book more.” Perhaps it was less the logic 
of the great Archdeacon than his limpid style and in- 
teresting treatment of physical science which charmed 
the young mind of Darwin. He had a constitutional 
love of clearness, and his genius was then turning 
towards the studies which occupied his life. 

Scru ples gradual ly entered Darwin’s mind. He 
began to find the creed not so credible. One of his 
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friends gives an interesting reminiscence of this period. 
“We had an earnest conversation,” says Mr. Herbert, 
“about going into Holy Orders; and I remember his 
ask ing me. wi th reference to the question put by tHe 
Bishop in the ordination service, ‘ Do you trust that 
you are inwardly moved by the Holy Spirit, etc.,' 

’ whether I could answer in the affirmative, and on "my 
saying I could not, he said, ' Neither can I, and there- 
fore 1 cannot take holy orders.’ ” Still he did not 
abandon the idea altogether ; he drifted away from it 
f little by little until it fell out of sight. Fourteen or 
fifteen years later, writing to Sir Charles Lyell, he had 
| gone so far as to speak of “ that Corporate Animal, 
the Clergy.” 

| Looking back over these experiences, only a few 
[- years before his death, Darwin was able to regard them 
| with equanimity and amusement. There is a sly 
| twinkle of humor in the following passage. 

“ Consider ing bow fierce ly Jt have been attacked by th e 
orthod ox, it seems ludicrous that I once in tende d to be a 
| clerg yman. Nor was this in tention and my father’s wish ever 
I formall y given no. but died a natural death when, on leaving 
? Cambridge. T joi ned the ‘ Beagle ’ as naturalist If the 
1 phrenologists are to be trusted, I was well fitted in one respect 
|| to be a clergyman. A few years ago the secretary of a German 
|| psychological society asked me earnestly by letter for a photo- 
H graph of myself; and some time afterwards I received the 
edings of one of the meetings, in which it seemed that 
le shape of my head had been the subject of a public discuB- 
ion, and one of the speakers declared that I had the bump of 
Kjreverence developed enough for ten priests.’” 

R:. The Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, accounts for 
7 Vol. L, p. 45. 
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Matthew Arnold's scepticism by the flatness of the 
top of his head. Mr. Arnold lacked the hump which 
points to God. But how does Mr. Cook account for 
the scepticism of Darwin, whose head was piously 
adorned with such a prodigious bump of veneration ? 

ON BOAED THE “ BEAGLE.” 

While at Cambridge, studying for the Church, 
Darwin made the acquaintance of Professor Henslow 
and Dr. Whewell. He read Humboldt “ with care and 
profound interest,” and Herscliel’s Introduction to the 
Study of Natural Philosophy. These writers excited 
in him “ a burning zeal to add even the most humble 
contribution to the noble structure of Natural Science.”; 
Humboldt’s description of the glories of Teneriffe 
made him desire to visit that region. He even “got 
an introduction to a merchant in London to inquire 
about ships.” Soon afterwards he became acquainted 
with Professor Sedgwick, and his attention was turned 
to geology. On returning from a geological tour in 
North Wales with Sedgwick he found a letter from 
Henslow offering him a share of Captain Fitzroy’i 
cabin on board the “ Beagle,” if he cared to go without; 
pay as naturalist. The offer was accepted, Dr. Darwin; 
behaved handsomely, and the young man sailed away? 
with a first-rate equipment and -a pecuniary provision! 
for his five years’ voyage round the world. This 
voyage, says Darwin, “ has been by far the most ini? 
portant event in my life, and has determined my whole 
career.” 

Readers of Darwin’s fascinating A Naturalist 
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Voyage 8 know that his great powers were matured on 
I board the “ Beagle.” “ That my mind became deve- 
loped through my pursuits during the voyage,” he 
himself says, “ is rendered probable by a remark made 
by my father', who was the most acute observer whom 

I ever saw, of a sceptical disposition, and far from 
; being a believer in phrenology ; for on first seeing me 
■ after the voyage, he turned round to my sisters and 
r : exclaimed, ‘ Why, the shape of his head is quite 

altered.’” 

| During the voyage Darwin was brought into close 
and frequent contact with “ that scandal to Christian 
j nations — Slavery.”” This was a matter on which he 
l felt keenly. His just and compassionate nature was 
I stirred to the depths by the oppression and sufferings 
| of the American negroes. The infamous scenes he 
‘ witnessed haunted his imagination. Nearly thirty 
: years afterwards, writing to Dr. Asa Gray, he wished, 
^‘though at the loss of millions of lives, that the North 
j would proclaim a crusade against slavery.” His im- 
-pressions at the earlier date were recorded in his 
fbook, and it is best to quote the passage in full : 

|. “ On the 10th of AuguatWe finally left the Bhores of Brazil. 

II thank God, I shall never again visit a slave-country. To 
‘•this day, if I hear a distant scream, it recalls with painful 
vividness my feelings, when passing a house near Pernambuco, 
jl,heard the most pitiable moans, and could not but suspect 
jthat Bomo poor slave was being tortured, yet knew that I was 

& A Naturalist's Voyage. Journal of Researches into the Natural 
History and Geology of the Countries visited during the 
Voyage of H. M. 8. ” Beagle” round tho World. By Charles 
Darwin. 

and Letters, \ ol. i., p. 237. 
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as powerless as a child even to remonstrate. I suspected that 
these moans were from a tortured slave, for I was told that 
this was the case in another instance. Near Rio de Janeiro p 
lived opposite to an old lady, who kept screws to crush the 
fingers of her female slaves. I have stayed in a house where a 
young household mulatto, daily and hourly, was reviled, beaten, 
and persecuted, enough to break the spirit of the lowest animal. 
I have seen a little boy, six or seven years old, struck thrice' 
with a horse-whip (before I could interfere) on his naked head 
for having handed me a glass of water not quite clean ; I 
his father tremble at a mere glance from his master’s 
These latter cruelties were witnessed by me in a Spanish 
colony, in which it has always been said, that slaves are better 
treated than by the Portuguese, English, or other European 
nations. I have seen at Rio Janeiro a powerful negro afraid; 
to ward off a blow directed, as he thought, at his face. I was 
present when a kind-hearted man was on the point of separating 
for ever the men, women, and little children of a large number 
of families who had longed lived together. I— wilL_Hot even 
allude to t he many heart-sickening atrocit ies which I au then- 
ti cally heard of ^ — nor w o uld I have mention ed the above 
■revolting detail s, had I not me t with several peopluyso blinded • 
Iby the constitutional gaie ty of the negr o, as to speak of Blavery 
as a tolerable evil. Such people have generally visited at the 
houses Qf the upper classes,where the domestic slaves are 
usually well treated; and they have not, like myself, lived 
amongst the lower classes. Such inquirers will ask slaves about ( 
their condition; they forget that the slave must indeed be dull; 
who does not calculate on the chance of his answer reaching; 
2iis master’s earn. 

It is argued that self-interest will prevent excessive cruelty ; 
us if self-interest protected our domestic animals, which are; 
far less likely than degraded slaves, to stir up the rage of: 
their savage masters. It is an argument long since protested" 
against with noble feeling, and strikingly exemplified, by 
the ever illustrious Humboldt. It is often attempted toj 
palliate slavery by comparing tbe state of slaves with. out! 
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poorer countrymen; if the misery of our poor bo caused 
by the laws of nature, but by our institutions, great 
ir sin ; but how this boars on slavery, I cannot see ; 
well might the uso of the thumb-scrow bo defended in one 
;!and, by showing that men in another land suffered from 
dreadful disease. Th ose who lo ok tend erl y at tha nl mm_ 
owner, and with a cold heart at the slave, never seem to put 
^emBelves into tlie position of tho latter; — what a cheerless 
irospect, with not oven ahopeot change ! Picture to yonrself 
the chance, over hanging over you, of your wife and your little 
children — those objects which nature urges even the slave to 
i — being torn from you and sold like beasts to the 
bidder ! And these deeds are done and palliated by men 
/ho profess tolovo^ th oir neighbors as J hemselv es, who be- 
ieve fifGod, and pray that his Will be done on earth l” 1 
The sting of this pa ssage is in its tail. Darwin 
mist have felt that there was something hypocritical 
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tad sinister in the pretensions of Christi anity. He 
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nust have askedTiimself what was the practical value 
a creed which permitted such horrors. 



of. a 



SETTLING AT DOWN. 



Darwin married on January 29, 1839. His wife 
as singularly helpful, making his home happy, and 
bordinating herself to the great ends of his life, 
lildren grew up around them, and their home was 
o of the brightest and best in the world. Here is a 
retty touch in Darwin’s letter to his friend Fox, dated 
n Upper Gower Street, London, July 1840 : “ He, 
the baby) is so charming that I cannot pretend to 
jy modesty. I defy anybody to flatter us on our 
\\>j, for 1 defy anyone to say anything in its praise of 



• Pp. 409—500. 
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which we are not fully conscious ... I had not the 
smallest conception there was so much in a five-month 
baby. - '’ Cunning nature ! twining baby fingers about 
the big man’s heart. Still the proud father studied 
the cherub as a scientist ; he watched its mental growth 
with the greatest assiduity, and thus began those 
observations which he ultimately published in the 
Expression of the Emotions. 

In September 1842 he went to live at Down, where 
lie continued to reside until his death. He helped to 
found a Friendly Club there, andserved as its treasurer 
for thirty years. He was also treasurer of a Coal 
Club. The Rev. Brodie Innes says “ His conduct 
towards me and my family was one of unvarying kind- 
ness.” Darwin was a liberal contributor to the local 
charities, and “ he held that where there was really no 
important objection, his assistance should be given to 
the clergyman, who ought to know the circumstances 
best, and was chiefly responsible.” 

He did not, however, go through the mockery of 
attending chur ch. 1 was informed by the late bead 
co nstable of Devonpo rh who was himself an open 
At heist, that he had once been on duty fora consider- 
able time at Down. He had often seen Darwin escort 
his family to c hurch, and enjoyed manyg a conversation 
with the great man, who used to enjoy a walkthrough 
the country lanes while the devotions were in progress 



DEATH AND BURIAL. 

Darwin’s life henceforth was that of a country 
gentleman and a secluded scientist. His great works, 

t 
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more revolutionary than all the political and social 
turmoil of his age, were planned and written in the 
quiet study of an old house in a Kentish village. He 
suffered terribly from ill health, but he labored on 
gallantly to the end, and died in harness. “ For nearly 
: forty years,*’ writes Mr. Francis Darwin, “ he never 
| knew one day of the health ot ordinary men, and thus 
; his life was one long struggle against the weariness and 
| strain of sickness/’ But no whimperings escaped him, 
t or petulant reproaches on those around him. Always 
) gentle, loving and beloved, he. looked on the universe 
with unswerving serenity. A nobler mixture of sweet- 
L ness and strength never adorned the earth. 

In 1876 he wrote some Recollections for his children, 
with no thought of publicatioif. “I have attempted,” 
he said, “ to write the following account of myself, as 
if I were a dead man in another world looking back at 
my own life. Nor have I found this difficult, for life 
is nearly over with me.” 

He was ready for Death, but they did not meet for 
six years. During February and March, 1882, he wa? 
obviously breaking. The rest must be told by his son. 

‘No especial change occurred duringthe beginning of April, 
| hut on Saturday 15 th he was seized with giddiness while 
sitting at dinner in the evening, and fainted in on attempt to 
reach lus sofa. On the 17tli he was again better, and in my 
temporary absence recorded for me the progress of an experi- 
■ ment in which I was engaged. During the night of April 18th, 
about a quarter to twelve, ho had a Bevere attack and passed 
1 into a faint, from which he was brought back to consciousness 
with great difficulty. He Beemed to recognise the approach 
of death, and said, * I am not the least afraid to die.’ All the 
next morning he suffered from terrible nausea, and hardly 
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rallied before the end came. He died at about four o’olook on 
Wednesday, April lOtb, 1882”* 

Thus the great scientist and sceptic went to his 
everlasting rest. He had no belief in God T no expec- 
tatio n of a future life. But he had done hi s duty ; he had 
filled the world with new truth ; he had lived a life of 
heroism, compared with which the hectic courage of 
battle-fields is vulgar and insignificant ; and he died in 
soft tranquillity, sui’rounded by the beings he loved. 
His last conscious words were I am not the least afraid 
to die. No one who knew him, or his life and work, 
could for a moment suspect him capable of fear. 
Nevertheless it is well to have the words on record J 
from the lips of those who saw him die. The carrion 
priests who batten on the reputation of dead Free- ’ 
thinkers will find no repast in this death-chamber. 
One sentence frees him from the contamination of 
their approach. 

Darwin’s family desired that he should be buried at 
Down. But the fashion of burying great men in 
Westminster Abbey, even though unbelievers, bad 
been set by Dean Stanley, whom Carlyle irreverently 
called “ the body-snatcher.” Stanley’s successor, 
Dean Bradley, readily consented to the great heretic’s 
interment in his House of God, where it is to be 
presumed the Church of England burial service was 
duly read over the “remains.” Men like Professor 
Huxley, Sir John Lubbock, ind Sir Joseph Hooker 
should not have assisted at such a blasphemous farce.J 
It was enough to make Darwin groan in his coffin. 
Well, the Church has Darwin’s corpse, but that is all 

1 
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she can boast ; and as she paid the heavy price of 
telling lies at his funeral, it may not in the long run 
prove a profitable transaction. She has not buried 
Darwin’s ideas. They are still at work, sapping and 
undermining her very foundations. 



PURPOSE OP THIS PAMPHLET. 

My object is to show the general reader what were 
Darwin’s views on religion, and, as far as po ssible, to 
trace the growth of those views'inTiis mind. I desire 
j, to point out, in particular, Tiow~he thought the leading 
j, ideas of theology were affected by the doctrine of 
evolution. Further, I wish to prove that there is no 
essential difference between his Agnosticism and what 
has always been taught as Atheism/ Finally, I mean 
to give my own notions on evolution and theism. In 
!' doing so, I shall be obliged to consider some points 
raised by anti-materialists, especially by Dr. A. B. 
Wallace in his recent volume on Darwinism. 

I 

SOME OBJECTIONS. 

Let me first, however, answer certain objections. It 
is contended by those who would minimise the impor- 
§ tauce of Darwin’s scepticism that he was a scientist 
and not a theologian. When it is replied that this 
objection is based upon a negation of private judgment* 
I ’ and logically involves the handing over of society to 
|i the tender mercies of interested specialists, the 
| objectors fall back upon the mitigated statement that 
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Darwin was too much occupied with science to give 
ade quate att cntionJa jhe pr ohlem ^of re ligion. Now, 
i n the firs t pla ce, this is not really true. He certainly 
disclaimed any special fitness to give an opinion on such 
matters, but that was owing to his exceptional modesty ; 
and to take advantage of it by accepting it as equiva- 
lent to a confession of unfitness, is simply indecent on 
the part of those who never tire of holding up the 
testimony of Newton, Herschel, and Faraday to the 
truth of their creed. Darwin gave sufficient attention 
to religion to satisfy himself. He began to abandon 
Chr istianity at th e age of thir ty! Writing of the 
period between October, 1836 and January, 1839, he 
says “ Dari ng those two yeafsTwas led to think much 
about religion .” 3 That the subject occupied his mind 
at other times is evident from his works and letters. 
He had clearly weighed every argument in favor of 
Theism and Immortality, and his brief, precise way of 
.stating the objections to them shows that they were 
perfectly familiar. True, he says “I have never 
systematically thought much on religion in relation to 
science,” but this was in answer to a request that he 
should write something for publication. In the same 
sentence he says that he had not systematically thought 
much on “ morals in relation to society.” But he had 
thought enough to write that wonderful fourth chapter 
in the first part of the Descent o f Man, which was 
published in that very year. Darwin was so modest, 
so cautious, and so thorough, that “ systematic 
thought” meant with him an infinitely greater stress 

* Life and Letters, vol. i, p. 807. 
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of mind than is devoted to religious problems by one 
theologian in a million. 

The next objection is more subtle, not to say fan- 
tastic. In his youth Darwin was fond of music. He 
had no technical knowledge of it, nor even a good ear, 
hut it filled him with delight, and sometimes sent a 
shiver down his backbone. He was also fond of 
poetry, reading Shakespeare, Coleridge, Byron, and 
Scott, and carrying about a pocket copy of Milton. 
But in later life he lost all interest in such things, and 
trying to read Shakespeare again after 1870 he found 
it “so intolerably dull ” that it “nauseated” him. 
His intense pre-occupation with science had led to a 
partial atrophy of his aesthetic faculties. It was a loss 
to him, but the world gained by the sacrifice. 

Now upon this fact is based the objection I am 
dealing with. In the days of Sir Isaac Newton or 
Bishop Butler, when belief was supposed to rest on 
evidence, the objection would have seemed pre- 
posterous; hut it is gravely urged at present, when 
religion is fast becoming a matter of candles, music, 
and ornament, seasoned with cheap sentimentality. 
Darwin’s absorption in intellectual pursuits, and the 
consequent neglect of the artistic elements in his 
nature, is actually held as a sufficient explanation of 
his scepticism. His highly-developed and constantly- 
sustained moral nature is regarded as having no 
relation to the problem. Religion, it seems, is neither 
morality nor logic; it is spirituality. And what ig 
spirituality? Why, a yearning after the vague, the 
unutterable; a consciousness of the sinfulness of sin; 
a perpetual study of one’s blessed self ; a debauch of 
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egotistic emotion and chaotic fancy ; in short, a highly- 
refined development of the feelings of a cow in a 
thunderstorm, and the practices of a savage before his 
inscrutible fetish. 

Spirituality is an emoti ~nal offshoot of religion ; but 
religion itself grows out of belief ; and belief, even 
among the lowest savages, is grounded on evidence. 
The Church has always had the sense to begin with 
doctrines ; it enjoins upon its children to say first of 
all “ I believe.” Let the doctrines go, and the senti- 
ments will go also. It is only a question of time. 
Darwin tested the doctrines. Miracles, special provi- 
dence, the fall, the incarnation, the resurrection, the 
existence of an all- wise and all-good God ; all seemed 
to him statements which should be proved. He there- 
fore put them into the crucible of reason, and they 
turned out to be nothing but dross. According to the 
“spiritual ” critics this was a mistake, religion being a 
matter of imagination. Quite so ; here Darwin is in 
, agreement with them ; and thus again the proverb is 
verified that “ extremes meet.” 

The last objection is almost too peurile to notice. It 
has been asserted that Darwin was an unconscious 
believer, after all ; and this astonishing remark is 
supported by exclamations from his letters. He 
frequently wrote “ God knows,” “ would to God,” and 
so forth. But he sometimes wrote “ By Jove,” from 
which it follows that he believed in Jupiter ! On one 
occasion he informed Dr. Hooker that he had recovered 
from anillness,and could “ eat like ahearty Christian,” 
from which it follows that he believed in the connection 
of Christianity and voracity ! 
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Mr. F. W. II. Myers is too subtle a critic to raise 
this objection in its natural crudity. He affects to 
regard Darwin’s tranquillity under the loss of religious 
belief as a puzzle. He asks why Darwin kept free 
from the pessimism which “ in one form or other has 
paralysed or saddened so many of the best lives of our 
time.” What “ kept the melancholy infection at 
bay 1 ” 

. “Here, surely, is the solution of the problem. The faculties 
of observing and reasoning were stimulated to the utmost; 
tho domestic affections were kept keen and Btrong;but the 
atrophy of the religious instinct, of which we have already 
spoken, extended yet farther— ovov the whole range of aesthetic 
emotion, and mystic sentiment — over all in us which ‘looks 
before and after, and pines for what is not.’ ” 4 

This is pretty writing, but under the form of insi- 
nuation it begs the question at issue. Religious 
instinct and mystic sentiment are fine phrases, hut they 
prove nothing ; on the contrary, they are devices for 
dispensing with that logical investigation which reli- 
gion ever shuns as the Devil is said to shun holy water. 



DARWIN ABANDONS CHRISTIANITY. 

Dr. Buchner, the German materialist, who was in 
London in September, 1881, went to Down and spent 
some hours with Darwin. He was accompanied by 
Dr. E. B. Aveling, who has written an account of their 
conversation in Darwin’s study. 5 This pamphlet is 

4 Charles Darwin and Agnosticism, By P. W. H. Myers, “Fort- 
. nightly Review,” January, 1888, p. 106. 

s The Religious Views of Charles Darwin. By Dr. E. B. Aveling. 
Preethought Publishing Co. 
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referred to in a footnote by Mr. Francis Darwin, who 
says that “ Dr. Aveling gives quite fairly his impres- 
sion cf my father’s views.” 8 He does not contradict 
any of Dr. Aveling’s statements,, and they may there- 
fore be regarded as substantially correct. 

Darwin said to his guests, “ I never gave up Chris- | 
tianity un til I was forty years of age.” He had given 
attention to the matter, and' had investigated the 
claims of Christianity. Being asked why he abandoned - 
it, he replied, “ It is not supported by evidence.” 

This reminds one of a story about George Eliot. A 
gentleman held forth to her at great length on the ' 
beauty of Christianity. Like Mr. Myers, he was | 
great at “ aesthetic emotion ” and “ mystic sentiment.” | 
The ‘great woman listened to him with philosophic J 
patience, and at length she struck in herself. “Well, 
you know,” she said, “I have only one objection to | 
Christianity.” “And what is thatl ” her guest en- 
quired. “ Why,” she replied, “ it isn’t true.” 

Dr. Aveling’s statement is corroborated by a long : 
and interesting passage in Darwin’s chapter of Auto- ' 
bipgraphy, which the reader shall have in full. 

“I had gradually come by this time, that is, 1836 to 1839, to ' " 
see that the Old Testament was no more to be trusted than the 
sacred books of tho Hindoos. The question then continually ,j 
rose before my mind and would not he banished, — Is it credible 7 
that if God were now to make a revelation to the Hindoos, he 
would permit it to be connected with the belief in Vishnu, Siva, . 
etc., aB Christianity is connected with the Old Testament? 1 
This appeared to me utterly incredible. 

“ By further reflecting that the clearest evidence would hq / 
requisite to make any sane man believe in the miracles by 

* Vol. I., p. 817. I 
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E? which Christianity is supported, — and that the more wo know 
; of the fixed laws of nature the more incredible do miracles 
: become, — that the men at that time were ignorant and credulous 
f: to a degree almost incomprehensible by us,--that the Gospels 

- cannot be proved to have been written simultaneously with the 
P events,' — that they differ in many important details, far too 
| important, as it seemed to me, to be admitted as the usual in- 
j- accuracies of eye-witnesses by such reflections as these, 

- which I give not as having the least novelty or value, but as 
; they influenced me, I gradually came to disbelieve in Chris- 
. tianity as a divine revelation. The fact that many false religions 
I have Bprcad over large portions of the earth like wild-fire had 
j Borne weight with me. 

“ But I was very unwilling to give up my belief ; I feel Bure 
-of this, for I can well remember often and often inventing day- 
-dreams of old letters between distinguished Romans, and 
-manuscripts being discovered at Pompeii or elsewhere, which 
-confirmed in the most striking manner all that was written in 
I the Gospels. But I found it more and more difficult, with free 
l scope given to my imagination, to invent evidence which would 
| Bufficeto convince me. Thus disbelief crept over me at a very 

I slow rate, but was at last complete. The rate was so Blow that 

I I felt no distress.’’ 5 

? Three features should be noted in this striking 
-■passage. First, the order in which the evidences of 
Christianity were tried and found wanting ; second, the 
f complete mastery of every important point ; third, the 
i absence of all distress of mind in the process. Darwin’s 
-mind was, in fact, going through a new development, 
-and the old creed was got rid of as easily as an old 
-skin when a new one is taking its place. 

|, For nearly forty years Darwin was a disbeliever in 
lOhristianity. He rejected it utterly. It passed out of 
-his mind and heart. The fact was not proclaimed 
r Vol. I., pp. 303-309. 
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from the house-tops, but it was patent to every intelli- 
gent reader of his works. He paid no attention to the 
clerical dogs that barked at his heels, but wisely kept 
his mind free from such distractions, and went on his 
way, as Professor Tyndall says, with the steady and 
irresistible movement of an avalanche. 

Much capital has been made by Christians who are 
thankful for small mercies out of the fact that Darwin 
subscribed to the South American Missionary Society- 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the annual meeting 
on April 21, 1885, said the Society “ drew the atten- 
tion of Charles Darwin, and made him, in his pursuit of 
the wonders of the kingdom of nature, realise that 
there was another kingdom just as wonderful and more 
lasting.’' Sueh language is simply fraudulent. The 
fact is, Darwin thought the Fuegians a set of hopeless 
savages, and he was so agreeably undeceived by the 
reports of their improvement that he sent a subscription 
of £5 through his old shipmate Admiral Sir J ames 
Sullivan. This gentleman gives three or four extracts 
from Darwin’s letters, 8 from which it appears that he 
was solely interested in the secular improvement of the 
Fuegians, without the smallest concern for their pro- 
gress in religion. 

Darwin subscribed to send missionaries to a people 
he regarded as “ the very lowest of the human race.’' 
Surely this is not an extravagant compliment to 
Christianity. He never subscribed towards its promo- 
tion in any civilised country. Those who parade his 
“ support " invite the sarcasm that ho thought their 
religion fit for savages. 

*YoLlIL,pp. 127-128. . 
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DEISM. 



Having abandoned Christianity, Darwin remained 
for many years a Deist. The Naturalist's Voyage was 
first published in 1845, and tlve following passage 
occurs in the final chapter : 

"Among tlie scenes which are deeply impressed on my 
mind, none exceed in sublimity the primeval forests undefaced 
by the hand of man ; whether those of Brazil, where the 
V powers of Life are predominant, or those of Tierra del Fuego, 
I: whero Death and Decay prevail. Both are temples filled with 
if the varied products of the God of Nature : — no one can stand 
in these solitudes unmoved, and not feel that there is more in 
man than the mere breath of his body.” * 

This is the language of emotion, and no one will be 
| surprised at Darwin’s saying subsequently “ I did nofc 
1 think much about the existence of a personal God until 
| a considerably later period of my life.” 1 How great a 
©change the thinking wrought is seen from a reference 
ffito this very incident in the Autobiography, written in 
i,1876, a few years before his death. 

; “At the present day the most usual argument for the 
[istence of an intelligent God is drawn from the deep inward 
[conviction and feelings which are experienced by most persons. 
||Pormerly I was led by such feelings as those just referred to 
^(al though I do not think that the religious sentiment was ever 
.rongly developed in me), to the firm conviction of the exist- 
jenco of God, and of the immortality of the soul. In my Journal 
U wrote that whilst standing in the midst of the grandeur of a 
^Brazilian forest, ‘ it is not possible to give an adequate idea of 
| -Hie higher feelings of wonder, admiration, and devotion, which 
[[fill, and elevate the mind.' I well remember my conviction 
hat there is more in man than the mere breath of his body 



» P. 503. 
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But now the grandest scenes would not cause any such con- 
viction and feelings to rise in my mind.” 2 

Darwin’s belief in a personal God had not per- 
ceptibly weakened in 1859, when he published the 
Origin of Species. He could still speak of “the 
Creator’’ and use the ordinary language of Deism. 
In a letter to Mr. C. Ridley, dated November 28, 
1878, upon a sermon of Dr. Pusey’s, ho said, “ When 
I was collecting facts for the ‘ Origin ’ my belief in 
what is called a personal God was as firm as that of 
Dr. Pusey himself.” 8 

It is therefore obvious that Darwin doubted Chris- 
tianity at the age of thirty, abandoned it before the 
age of forty, and remained a Deist until the age of 
fifty. The publication of the Origin of Species may 
be taken as marking the commencement of his third 
and last mental epoch. The philosophy of Evolution 
took possession of his mind, and gradually expelled 
both the belief in God and the belief in immortality. ' 

His development was too gradual for any wrench. V. 
People upon whom his biological theories came as ' 
lightning-swift surprises often fancied that he must ‘ 
be deeply distressed by such painful truths. Some- - 
times, indeed, this suspicion was carried to a comical \ 
extreme. “Lyell once told me,” says Professor Judd, | 
“ that he had frequently been asked if Darwin was 
not one of the most unhappy of men, it being sug- 
gested that his outrage upon public opinion should ; 
have filled him with remorse.” 4 How it would have 
astonished these simple creatures to see Darwin in bis ■ 
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happy home, reclining on the sofa after a hard day’s 
£ work, while his devoted wife or daughter read a novel 
I aloud or played some music ; or perhaps smoking an 
5' occasional cigarette, one of his few concessions to the 
k weakness of the flesh. 

CREATION. 

| Evolution and Creation are antagonistic ideas, nor 
I can they be reconciled by the cheap device of assum- 
f! ing their cooperation “ in the beginning.” When the 
K theologians spoke of Creation, in the pre-Darwinian 
I days, they meant exactly the same as ordinary people 
H who employed the term ; namely, that everything in 

[ nature was brought into existence by an express fiat 
of the will of God. The epithet “special” only 
hides the fate of Creation from the short-sighted. To 
say that the Deity produced the raw material of the 
universe, with all its properties, and then let it evolve 
• into what we see, is simply to abandon the real idea of 
• Creation and to take refuge in a metaphysical dogma. 

; ' Creation is only a pompous equivalent for “God 
[. did it.” Before the nebular hypothesis explained the 
| origin, growth, and decay of the celestial bodies, the 
Itheologian used to inquire “ Who made the world ? ” 
ilWhen that conundrum was solved he asked a fresh 
ifquestion, “ Who made the plants and animals ? ” 
f When that conundrum was solved he asked another 
Uquestion, “ Who made man ? ” Now that conundrum 
fijis solved he asks “Who created life?” Aud when 
[|tke Evolutionists reply “ Wait a little ; we shall see,” 
|he puts his final poser, “ Who made matter 1 " 

I ' 
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All along the line he has been saying “ God did it” 
to everything not understood ; that is, he has turned 
ignorance into a dogma. £vex-y explanation compels 
him to beat a retreat ; nay more, it shows that 
“ making ,J is inapplicable. Nature’s method is 
growth. Making is a term of art, and when applied 
to nature it is sheer anthropomorphism. The baby 
who prattles to her doll, and the theologian who prates 
of Creation, have a common philosophy. 

When the Origin of Species was published, we have 
seen that Darwin firmly believed in a personal God. 
Unfortunately he allowed himself, in the last chapter, 
to use language, not unnatural in a Deist, but still 
equivocal and misleading. He spoke, for instance, of 
“ the laws impressed on matter by the Creator." This 
is perhaps excusable, but there was a more unhappy 
sentence in which he spoke of life “having been 
originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms 
or into one." A flavor of Genesis is in these words, ' 
and the clergy, with their usual unscrupulousness, 
have made the most of it ; taking care not to read it, ; 
or let their hearers read it, in the light of Darwin’s’;? 
later writings. 

In a letter to Sir J. D. Hooker, dated March 13, - 
1863, Darwin writes, “ I had a most kind and delight- 
fully candid letter from Lyell, who says he 3poke out -j 
as far as he believes. 1 have no doubt his belief j 
failed him as he wrote, for I feel sure that at times lie 
no more believed in Oreatign_tha n you or I Writing 
again to Hooker, in the same month, he said : “ I have) 

4 Vol. m, p. 15. The italics are mine. 
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| long regretted that I truckled to' public opinion, ancl 
| used the Pentateuchal term of creation, by which I 
[‘ really meant ‘appeared’ by some wholly unknown 
| ^process .” 0 

|, “Truckling” is a strong word. I fancy Darwin 
v was too severe in his self-reproach. I prefer to regard 
! the unhappy sentences about Creation as the slip-shod 
expressions of a man who was still a Deist, and who, 
. possessing little literary tact, failed to guard himself 
! 5 against a misuse of popular language. The greatest 
f misfortune was that the book was before the public, 
; and the expressions could hardly be withdrawn or 
j .altered without a full explanation ; from which I dare 
fey he shrank, as out of place in a scientific treatise. 



[,■ “ Spontaneous generation ” is a paradoxical phrase, 
Sand it has excited a great deal of unprofitable discus- 
sion. However the controversy rests between Bastian 
and Tyndall, the problem of the origin of life is 
^entirely unaffected. Nor need we entertain Sir 
fiWilliam Thomson’s fanciful conjecture that life may 
?|have been brought to this planet on a meteoric frag- 
ment, for this only puts the radical question upon the 
;iBhelf. We may likewise dismiss the theory of Dr. 
Wi allace, who holds that “ complexity of chemical 
impounds ” could “ certainly not have produced 
Hiving protoplasm .” 7 “ Could not,” in the existing 

jftdte of knowledge, is simply dogmatism. Dr. Wallace 
Has a spiritual hypothesis to maintain, and like the 

•Vol, HI, p. 18. ’ Darwinim, p.474. 
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crudest theologian, though in a superior style, he 
introduces his little theory, with a polite how, to 
account for what is at present inexplicable. The 
thorough-going Evolutionist is perfectly satisfied to 
wait for information. So much has been explained 
already that it is folly to be impatient. The presump- 
tion, meanwhile, is in favor of continuity. 

Argument without facts is a waste of time and 
temper. “It is mere rubbish,” Darwin said, “thinking ! 
at present of the origin of life; one might us well j 
think of the origin of matter.” 8 This was written in ; 
1863, in a letter to Hooker. Darwin could not help ' 
seeing, however, that the conditions favorable to t 
origination of life might only exist once in the history 
of a planet. A very suggestive passage is printed by 
Mr. Francis Darwin as written by his father in 1871. 



*• It is often said that all the conditions for the first produc- 
lion of a living organism are now present which could ever ’ 
have been present. But if (and oh ! what a big if !) we could ’; 
conceive in some warm little pond, with all sorts of ammonia t 
and phosphoric salts, light, heat, electricity, etc., present, that | 
a proteine compound was chemically formed ready to undergo 
still more complex changes, at the present day such matter ; 
would be instantly devoured or absorbed, which would, not 
have been the case before living creatures were formed.”* 1 
Darwin appears to have felt that life must have 1 , 
iai- 



originated naturally. The interposition of an imagi- 



nary supernatural cause does not solve the problem,.; 
It cuts the Gordian knot, perhaps, hut does not untie ; 
it. Nature is full of illustrations of the truth that; 
“properties” exist in complex compounds which do; 



■JTol. in., p. 18. 



9 y»L III., p. 18, footnote. 
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